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MRS. HOFLAND, 


ym subject of our present memoir, is the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Wreaks, who was a partner in the most 
extensive manufactory in the town of Sheffield. Her mother 
was a descendant from an ancient and respectable family in 
Cumberland. The former of these invaluable connections, 
she had the misfortune to lose when only three years of age. 
He was a person of superior education, talents, and cha- 
racter; and his young widow, with three small children, 
had necessarily those changes in her prospects and situation 
to suffer, which are inseparable from the loss of a husband 
dependant on commerce for support. 

About nine years afterwards, Mrs. Wreaks again entered 
the marriage state, and her brother took upon himself the 
guardianship of her children; a trust which he executed in 
sucha manner as to load their early life with embarrass- 
ments and sorrow. To the subject of our memoir, trials 
still more painful succeeded. It was her happiness to form 
a connection with Mr. Hoole, a young man, whose solid 
worth, amiable disposition, cultivated mind, and disintc- 
rested affection, promised years of felicity, and whose situa- 
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tion in life realized all that she desired; but she had scarcely 
been married one year, when he fell into a decline, which 
in the next removed him at twenty-six years of age to “ ano- 
ther and a better world,” leaving his widow with her only 
surviving child, a son about four months old. 

“When such friends part, ’tis the survivor dies!” is the 
assertion of Dr. Young; he observes too, that “‘ misfortunes 
love a crowd,” which was verified in the case of the person 
before us; for Mr. Hoole’s property being engaged in a 
mercantile house, suffered from all those chances which have 
by turns injured every country in Europe; and, in a few 
years, his widow had little left besides the consciousness 
of integrity, and the desire of independence, to support 
her. 

When her son had attained his tenth year, her anxiety 
to assist his education, overcame her reluctance to appear 
before the world as anauthor, and she was induced to pub- 
lish a volume of poems by subscription. When this work 
was advertised, her friends and townsmen evinced a gene- 
rous eagerness in their encouragement, which the writer of 
this article never heard her relate without: perceiving the 
tear of grateful exultation glisten in her eye. It is a fact, 
that, in nine days, she received one thousand one hundred 
names, which were eventually increased to two thousand. 
The work was published by Mr. Montgomery, the justly 
celebrated poet, to whose friendly attentions she holds her- 
self highly indebted on that, and many other occasions. 

A short time after this, (being stimulated to the under- 
taking, and instructed in its duties, by Mrs. laugh, of Don- 
caster) we find her venturing to open a boarding-school at 
Harrogate for ten young ladies. She met with every mark 
of kindness and encouragement she could desire; but as 
she married Mr. Hofland (whose name is known to the 
world as a landscape-painter), it was thought by his friends, 
that a residence in the metropclis was more consonant to 
his views; and, after deliberating a year or two, they re- 
moved thither. 

From her earliest recollection, Mrs. Hofland was ad- 
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dicted to poetry, and other compositions; but as this dis- 
position was checked by her friends, and her temper was 
timid to a fault, this pursuit was rarely indulged, and fre- 
quently abandoned for very considerable periods. In Lon- 
don, she was a stranger; and the late avocations of her ac- 
tive life being closed, she now found that leisure she had 
long desired, and seized upon it with avidity. In the first 
year of her residence in the south, she produced the Daugh- 
ter-in-law, 2 vols. Says she to her Neighbour, 4 vols. The 
Sisters; The Young Northern Traveller; and The Son of 
a Genius. Her name was not yet given to her works; but 
as, on reading the first and last mentioned productions, Her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to offer her permission to 
dedicate any future work to her; we find Mrs. H. avail 
herself of it in her “ Emily;” and since then, her name is 
prefixed to all she has published. 

About the same period, she received a letter from Mr. 
Edgeworth, through the medium of her publisher, and with 
this excellent man, and his admirable daughter, she has 
since been happy in a most friendly @errespondence, inter- 
rupted, alas! by the lamented death of the former. 

Mrs. Hofland has only published one work in the last 
two or three years, viz. The Good Grandmother*. It has 
been said, and probably with truth, that she wrote too ra- 
pidly to do justice to her conceptions; and is now deter- 
mined not to offer any hasty production to the public. We 
do not pretend to add a critique to our memorial, but will 
venture to say, that although her language may occasionally 
be incorrect, or insufficiently polished, yet her works abound 
in lessons of integrity and religion, and situations of simple, 
but pathetic interest. 











* Published by Mr. Hunter. 
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THE BATTUECAS ; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 


TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 254, Vol. VI.) 


TuiIs conversation increased the deep dejection inte which 
my private sorrows had thrown me; it overturned all my 
ideas of perfect civilization; and I had not yet heard of war, 
the inquisition, and the auéo-da-fé, those impious and bar- 
barous executions, made in the name of religion, in the 


name of the God of peace, who prescribes boundless good- 
ness, and immeasurable mercy; of God, who sacrificed 
himself for all men, for pagans as well as believers! Has 
the Saviour of mankind employed other means than 
those of meckness and persuasion to convert idolaters? 
Wot even a word of condemnation issued from his sacred 
lips against the most criminal of all apostates, against the 
disciple who betrayed, and sold him: he predicted his crime, 
but did not curse him. And when he afterwards heard him- 
self disowned by the apostle whom terror had led astray, 
a look was his only reproach! I communicated these re- 
flections to Don Pedro.—You reason very well, said he, 
but what will you say, when I inform you, that, whilst 
France, England, Germany, and Italy, for more than two 
hundred years, have been disturbed by civil dissensions, 
occasioned by sectaries, innovators, and impious sophists, 
Spain has preserved her tranquillity, doctrines, and religion ; 
the church has not been profaned; the ashes of the dead 
have reposed in quiet, in their respected tombs ; no king has 
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perished upon the scaffold; and the rigour of the inquisition 
has preserved thousands of citizens from the horror of being 
murdered by their factious countrymen. Facts and policy, 
therefore, do not oppose the inyuisition.—Yes; but the 
Gospel disallows it.—I own it, but religion alone can repress, 
in a victorious and lasting manner, the abuses of which it 
is made the pretext. You see it; for in this case, even 
the voice of humanity could not be raised against the inquisi- 
tion; since it is proved, that, without it, as much blood 
would have been spilt in Spain as elsewhere.—But religion 
forbids doing ill, even in the hope of effecting good; it in- 
terdicts the inquisition ; men are not converted by the sword; 
the law may stop the preaching of impiety; but it has not 
the extravagant right of saying to the impious—Believe, or 
thou shalt die! To take away the life of a misled brother, 
isto fix him for ever in his error, to separate him eternally 
from the Redeemer, who sacrificed himself for all men; 
in this manner to shorten the life of a sinner some years 
who might, perhaps, have repented; to prevent hea- 
venly mercy; and, with a sacrilegious and unnatural hand, 
to precipitate a fellow being to the bottomless abyss! What 
detestable impiety !—That is unanswerable logic, because it 
is purely religious. Ah! how fine is this divine precept—Do 
what is right without calculating the consequences! The views 
of human policy are so confined; they may sometimes, by 
deviating from principle, avert great evils a long time; but, 
sooner or later, Providence punishes injustice. 

Yet, continued Don Pedro, the inquisition is not what 
it formerly was; it pursues and punishes those impious per- 
sons who disturb the public order, but it does not sacrifice 
them: it is now no more than an exact and severe police. 

If I had not been constantly absorbed by one prevailing 
idea, these reflections would have filled me with much more 
indignation ; but the thought of Donna Bianca effaced every 
other from my mind and extinguished all curiosity. Na- 
turally an observer, I had ceased to be so; I still saw strik- 
ing things, which were impossible to be overlooked; but all 
the shades, all the particulars, escaped my notice. 
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Still Donna Bianca, notwithstanding her extreme reserve 
towards me, wished to see the impression that the repre- 
sentation of a fine tragedy would make upon me; for she 
knew that I had not yet been to the theatre. I accompanied 
her with Don Pedro and his sister. On this occasion, I 
disappointed their expectations. The tone, air, and ges- 
tures, of the actors, appeared to me extravagant, and ri- 
diculously affected. I asked, if kings and their confidants 
spoke, and walked in this manner; their delivery was un- 
pleasant to my ears; and their frantic fits seemed unworthy 
of the majesty of their rank. There was besides so mon- 
strous a villain in the piece, that to me he appeared but an 
imaginary being, altogether out of nature; in fine, in this 
representation, every thing appeared to me false, or at least 
strangely distorted. The afterpiece was played more na- 
turally; and would, perhaps, have amused me, if I could 
have laughed; yet it contained many things that it was im- 
possible for me to understand; for example, there were two 
extravagant personages; the one called a coxcomb, and 
the other a coquette, whose characters and actions were 
improbable, and language fantastical, and to me wholly 
unintelligible. Some days after, Don Pedro took me to ano- 
ther spectacle, a bull-fight, at which I was horror-struck. 
There I recognised young ladies whom I had seen melt in 
tears at the representation of a tragedy, that is to say, 
over fictions, and whose greedy and curious eyes beheld hu- 
man blood flow with every demonstration of joy and enthu- 
siasm. My extreme indignation prevented my waiting the 
unravelling of this odious spectacle, which must terminate 
either in the death of the animal, or that of several men. 
I went away abruptly, and shut myself up in my chamber, 
to give free vent to my feelings at this inconceivable ferocity. 
The revolting folly of this civilized people was a constant 
subject of astonishment to me; while, on the other hand, I 
was never tired of admiring the urbanity of social life, that 
agreeableness and mildness in conversation which it gave 
birth to; and those mutual attentions that constitute polite- 
ness; that affectionate behaviour which announces sensibi- 
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lity and benevolence; and which seems to offer, or promise 
friendship; in short, those little sacrifices, constantly re- 
quired, of surrendering one’s will to that of others. In 
our valley, we are kind; but have neither this complai- 
sance, nor those delicate attentions, nor that enchanting 
language! Alas! said I, if all these seducing forms should 
only be a deceitful outside, a common convention, which 
deceives none but a stranger, how mortifying the reflection ! 
They appear to have agreed to act this pantomime among 
themselves, and constantly to dissemble their feelings, with- 
out being deceived! what folly! Yet I see among them real 
and sublime virtues; the family of Don Pedro is an example 
of Christian perfection. Don Pedro, who is a tender and 
vigilant uncle and guardian, a good brother, an excellent 
friend, an indulgent and equitable master, fulfills every duty 
with exactness. And, how humane! how charitable he is! He 
supports whole families, delivers prisoners, receives the or- 
phan, and procures work for the laborious poor ; his liberality 
is extended even to the idle: we must endeavour, said he, to 
reanimate their courage. Does not dejection claim our 
pity, when it is occasioned by extreme misfortune? Indo- 
lence is not wickedness; why be so indignant at an unfor- 
tunate being whose inactivity injures no one but himself. 
Instead of repulsing him, would it not be praise-worthy to 
raise him up again, and give him fresh vigour? Ah! fly 
with joy and wonder to the aid of him who is boldly strug- 
gling with the tempest, and you will certainly save him; 
but do not abandon the unfortunate who is fainting, and 
whom you see ready to sink! Don Pedro’s sister is equally 
benevolent; like the strong woman in the Scriptures, her 
ingenious hands are open to the poor, and work for them! 
I saw some admirable traits in the clergy; bishops establish- 
ing manufactories, and founding hospitals*; a number of 
men and women devoted to the education of youth, and 





* See Voyage d’Espagne, par M. de Bourgoing, and the af- 
fecting account of the admirable charity of the archbishop of 
Toledo, and many other bishops. 
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the service of the indigent and sick; had heard of the 
heroic labours of the missionaries; was informed that all 
it the fine arts paid a sacred tribute to the unfortunatet; and 
i had the satisfaction of knowing, that Donna Bianca, sen- 
sible, generous, and beneficent, employed the greatest part 
| of her fortune in relieving the poor. 

iH These pleasing thoughts were doubtless consoling; but 





I they also increased the surprise, that the unaccountable absur- 

dities and shocking inconsistencies I had so often witnessed, 

occasioned. There still remained one thing to see which 

gave me the most painful surprise: Don Pedro conducted 
me toan arsenal. I entered this vast magazine, where human | 
industry, stained by inhumanity, multiplies, in a thousand - 
different forms, every means of destruction that can be : 
invented by fury; unknown to us in the valley, except the 

bow and arrow, which is only used against birds of prey! 

In Madrid, I had seen men carry a sword, and was simply 

told, that it was a custom: I believed the same of soldiers 

whom I saw with fusils. Since all was new to me, I had | 
so many questions to ask, that I invariably omitted the j 
most important. But this pile, that I knew to be destined i 
for war, was so terrible a sight as to chill me with horror. 
While they were explaining to me the murderous effects 
of pistols, fusils, cannon, &c. my hair stood on end. Great 
God! cried I, is all this dreadful preparation made by men, 
not against monsters, the foes of human nature, but against 
brothers! I imagine that, since such formidable means are 
employed, wars must be very short and very rare, and that 
the nations never determine upon declaring them, till they 
are reduced by some unheard-of injustice to the last extre- 
mity; but the cruelty of those inventions is not the less re- 
volting! At these words, they smiled at my simplicity, and 
informed me, that war was continually made on the most 
frivolous pretexts, for rank, for precedence, and to make 
one’s standard respected, to revenge some trifling infor- 


















* In exhibitions of every kind, part of the receipts are given 
to the poor. 
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mality, &c. I was petrified, and could find no terms to ex- 
press my astonishment and indignation ! 

On leaving this impious place, where ferocity keeps and 
preserves every instrument of sanguinary rage, I crossed 
several streets, and stopt in a large square, where I found 
an immense concourse of people collected; I enquired the 
reason, and they shewed me a scaffold! A miserable being, 
who had committed the most horrid murder, to plunder the 
possessor of gold, was going to be executed, and this mul- 
titude was waiting to sce his punishment! Civilised people, 
cried I, thy arts and sciences cannot compensate for thy 
vices and cruelty! A desert is « thousand times pre- 
ferable to the vain pomp of thy most magnificent cities, 
where it is impossible to tread a step, or ask a question, with- 
out seeing or hearing some atrocity, or folly! Those who 
heard me took mé for a fool; and burst out a laughing: 
I fled, and, with the most melancholy reflections, returned 
to Don Pedro’s. 











( To be continued. ) 





OF VICES. 


ALL mediocre vices are almost generally approved; we 
condemn them only in their excess. There are two things 
in vices, irregularity, which renders them unpleasing to 
God, and folly, or ridicule, which renders them contempti- 
ble to men. Youth are commonly but little sensible of the 
first; but they are made to feel the second in a thousand 
ingenious ways that the occasion furnishes ; thus, in making 
them hate vices as ridiculous, they will be prepared to hate 
them as contrary to the law of God. 

We are not contented with following vice, we still wish 
that it may be honoured, and not branded by the public 
name of vice, which always disturbs a little the pleasure 
that is taken in it by the horror that aceompanies it, 
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LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Cighteenth Century, 


MADAME VERDIER. 


Miss ALLUT was born at Montpellier, in 1745: her pa- 
rents observing in her, from the cradle, a brilliant and solid 
understanding, and a most happy inclination for improve- 
ment, conducted her to Paris, where she was surrounded 
by the best teachers. Whilst the study of languages, lite- 
rature, and the sciences, formed her mind and heart, the 
study of, painting and music charmed her leisure. At 
twenty-three years of age, Miss Allut was adorned with 


“every Virtue, and extensive knowledge; and her person 


and perfections inspired M. Verdier, a rich merchant, of the 
city of Uzés, with the highest esteem and most lively af- 
fection, and he married her. The persons admitted to the 
society of Miss Allut strongly regretted her departure; and 
even thought that her absence from the capital would be 
prejudicial to her talents. ‘They were, however, deceived ; 
Uzés heard the first poetic songs of Madame Verdier, which 
were valued to her at twice the usual price at the academy 
of Jeux Floraux, in Toulouse. ‘This merited success in- 
creased her emulation without hurting her modesty. Ma- 
dame Verdier soon after published an idyl, entitled the 
Fountain of Vaucluse. This idyl, written in a chaste and 
elegant style, the verses of which are full of grace, softness, 
harmony, and sensibility, astonished the poet Lebrun, a 
rigid censor of women poets. Voltaire many times praised 
this idyl. La Harpe printed it in his works in 1778. ‘The 
turn of the verses,” said he, “ is elegant and easy; there 
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is thought, sentiment, and imagery, in them, and the whole 
piece is in excellent taste.” He adds— 
“ De Verdier dans lidylle a vaincu Déshouliéres!” 

The encouragement of the first literary characters of the 
age, the solicitations of her friends, and above all the love 
of her country, so powerful a passion in noble minds, in- 
duced Madame Verdier to celebrate the agricultural riches 
of the south of France, in a poem in four cantoes, entitled, 
the Georgics of the South. The wisdom of the plan, the 
happy choice of the episodes, the charm of the versification, 
the exact observance of didactic principles, in fine, the abi- 
lity with which the author has placed the most difficult terms 
employed in poetry, rank this work on a par with the best 
of the kind. Madame Verdier was occupied in translating 
Anacreon in verse, dreadful misfortunes happened to im- 
pose silence on the melodious acgents of her lyre. She 
suddenly lost, by a terrible and unforeseen event, the be- 
loved husband of her heart; her eldest daughter died in 
the prime of youth and beauty; her brother, the wise and 
virtuous Allut, fell beneath the revolutionary scythe. The 
soul of Madame Verdier, torn by so many unlucky events, 
was wholly inconsoleable. The illusions of science afforded 
her no relief. Besides, as severe on her own productions 
as she was indulgent to those of others, Madame Verdier 
gave herself up to the Muses, without aspiring at glory, 
and solely to beguile the time. A tender mother, a sincere 
and constant friend, the love of letters and the sciences 
never turned her from the duties of her sex and domestic 
cares; and her virtues at least equalled her talents. The 
celebrated critic, Palissot, said of Madame Verdier, in 
his Literary Memoirs, “*‘ We know a modest muse, retired 
to the country, where she fulfills the essential duties of her 
sex in a manner to win the respect of all those who have 
the honour of being admitted to her intimacy.” Another 
poet said— 

“ Vous fuyez vainement Vhonneur d’étre immortelle ; 
Vous Vétes déja, malgré vous.” 


In vain you fly the honour of being immortal ; 
You are so already, in spite of yourself. 
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Madame Viot, so justly celebrated for her light poems, 
who encouraged talent, especially in women, had the 
greatest esteem and the most tender regard for Madame 
Verdier. She knew her verses by heart, quoted them con- 
tinually, and said in mirth, “ We are a crowd of bagpipes ; 
Madame Verdier alone is a muse.” 

Madame Verdier regarded Racine as the most admirable 
of poets, and always intended him asa model. No woman 
sought less celebrity, nor better deserved to obtain it. Ma- 
dame Verdier, among the poets of her sex, occupies the 
rank that Madame Cottin holds among the romance-writers ; 
both furnished proofs that great talents are in the soul. 

A fit of apoplexy carried off Madame Verdier from letters 
and friendship at the commencement of the year 1813*. 

eS 


OF MAN. 


MAN is immortal, according to the institution of his na- 
ture; he is mortal, according to his corruption; his fear 
proves bis misery and his mortality; his boundless desires 
prove his immortality. Nothing is continual and always 
present in man, neither the passions which assail him, nor 
the reason which combats them; and in this consists one 
of the greatest errors of philosophers: they have imagined 
that, in supplying man with fine arguments against death, 
poverty, and sorrow, they should make them capable of 
resisting the impression of all these objects ; but this thought 
comprehended a double error; the one of believing that man 
is guided by reason, whilst passion alone governs him ; the 
other of imagining, that.these arguments can be always 
present; whereas the mind not being always able to direct 
its attention to them, it necessarily happens, that they are 
forgotten, which gives the passions an opportunity of acting, 
and gaining the ascendancy. 





* The Works of La Harpe and Palisot’s Literary Memoirs. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 


ADDRESSED TO THE HONOURABLE MISS S——, 


(Continued from page 523, Vol. VI.) 








LETTER VIT. 


THE Goddess of the Chase will not interest you much, 
my Charlotte, you are already acquainted with her inhuma- 
nity to the children of Niobe; and, I must add, that she 
was as implacable as she was cruel. The least insult, 
even if unintentional, never failed to call forth all her re- 
sentment, which she manifested by laying waste a whole 
country, or sending wild beasts to ravage it. She made 
ita rule, that those nymphs who had the honour of attend- 
ing her, must preserve their chastity inviolate; and one of 
them, Merci, was transformed by her into a bitch, as a 
punishment for her frailty. 

The unfortunate Acteon one day, as he pursued a stag, 
saw Diana and her nymphs bathing in a rivulet. Struck 
with confusion, he turned to fly; but the enraged goddess, 
sprinkling some water in his face, metamorphosed hiin into 
a stag, and he was devoured by his own hounds, 

Jupiter, when he appointed Diana queen of the forests, 
presented her himself with a bow, and a quiver full of ar- 
rows, and she bestowed her benefits wholly on sportsmen and 
anglers. Hyppolitus, the son of Theseus, one of her most 
fervent worshippers, was rescued by her from Hell, and 
restored to existence in spite of the opposition of Pluto. 

She once waved her law of eternal chastity in favour of 
her nymph Egaria, whom she permitted to marry Numa 
VOL VIIL—S, I. € 
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Pompilius, the second king of Rome. The death of Numa 
threw Egaria into such profound grief, that Diana, unable 
to bear the sight of her sorrow, metamorphosed her into a 
fountain. 

Her adventure with Endymion will, perhaps, account 
for this relaxation from her usual severity ; under the names 
of Luna and Phoebe, she was Goddess of the Moon; and 
the scandalous chronicles of Olympus inform us, that the 
handsome, young Endymion was favoured with a visit 
from her every night in a cave on Mount Latmos. This 
young Prince, who was a descendant of Jupiter, was ad- 
mitted into Olympus, but having behaved disrespectfully 
to Juno, he was condemned to perpetual sleep. Fifty 
daughters and one son were said to be the offspring of 
this amour. 

Diana had the honour of being worshipped in a triple 
capacity; as Goddess of the Woods; as presiding over 
the Moon; and, among the infernal deities, as Hecate, 
Goddess of Enchantments. In the latter character, she 
determined the last moments of human life; and, under 
the name of Lucina, she was adored as presiding at the 
commencement of existence. It would lead me too far, 
and could be of no use, to detail to you the various repre- 
sentations given of her by ancient Mythologists. The most 
popular of them was that of a huntress, attired for the 
chase, with a quiver on her shoulders, a bow in her hand, 
and a hound by her side. When she appears as Goddess 
of the Moon, a crescent is added to her hunting dress. 
Her feet are at all times covered only with buskins, and 
her light, slender figure is taller than those of the other 
goddesses. 

The rigour of Diana to her nymphs recalls to my mind 
the wife of Coelum, the mother of Saturn and Rhea, who 
is known to us by the names of Terra, and the elder Vesta, 
because there is also a younger Vesta, the daughter of 
Saturn and Rhea. This deity had temples both in Greece 
and Rome; in the latter place particularly, she received 
the greatest honours; it was there, that the celebrated col- 
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lege of Vestals was founded, which lasted eleven hundred 
years, 

The business of the vestals was, to watch alternately, 
night and day, over the sacred fire, which burned on the 
altars of Vesta. The prosperity of Rome was supposed 
to depend on the preservation of this fire, and if the guar- 
dian vestal suflered it to be extinguished, she was chastised 
with rods by the priests of the goddess. 

Such of the vestals as violated their vow of chastity, were 
sentenced to be buried alive; but in tl:e course of eleven 
hundred years, there were only twenty who incurred the 
penalty, and but thirteen of these perished. These 
priestesses were held in high consideration by the people 
of Rome, and had singular honours and privileges granted 
to them. ‘They were sometimes accused unjustly of having 
broken their vows; but on these occasions their innocence 
was generally manifested by some prodigy. ‘The levity of 
the vestal Claudia, having scandalized some rigid devotees, 
she was accused of criminality ; but she proved the injus- 
tice of the charge by fastening a ship, which contained the 
statue of Vesta, that had been grounded in the mouth of 
the Tiber, to her girdle, and drew the vessel with ease up 
the river. 

But to return to Vesta, she is not only the first among 
the terrestrial goddesses, but was also honoured as one of 
the household deities. It is pretended, that she first taught 
men the art of building houses. She was held in such ve- 
neration by the Romans, that she had the first oblations 
in all sacrifices, and was solemnly invoked as the Mother 
of the Gods, at the beginning and end of all sacred rites. 

‘here is no image of this goddess; her priestesses are 
represented veiled, and holding a vase filled with fire. 

I related to you, my dear Charlotte, in my first letter, 
the manner in which the sovereignty of the skies had been 
wrested from Coclum, but I do not recollect having men- 
tioned to you, that he was wounded in the struggle with 
his children ; his blood flowed profusely, and from it sprang 
the I'uries, Giants, and Sylvan Nymphs. Part of it fell 
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into the sea, and, mixing with the froth of the waves, pro- 
duced Venus, the loveliest of the goddesses. 

The moment in which the goddess rose from the sea, gave 
birth also to the Sports and Smiles, who, from that instant, 
have continued to hover near her. No sooner did the god- 
dess set her foot upon the Isle of Cyprus, whither Zephyrus 
impelled the shell in which the Naiades had laid her, than 
the Hours presented themselves to take her under their 
tuition, and give her such an education as would enable her 
to make a figure in the celestial court. I shall not detail 
to you the accomplishments which they bestowed upon her ; 
sullice it to say, her progress was so rapid, they were soon 
able to conduct her to Olympus. 

Oh! how beautiful did she appear at that moment! The 
passions, which afterwards caused her so much unhappiness, 
were then dormant in her bosom; tranquillity and modest 
confidence gave to her features a charm, a thousand times 
more touching than voluptuousness could ever bestow. 
Jupiter embraced her in a transport of admiration, and 
seated her near himself. 

All the gods became candidates for the hand of Venus, 
who regarded them with equal indifference; but when Ju- 
piter proposed Vulcan to her, she rejected the deformed 
god with scorn. Jupiter, laying aside the tone of command, 
condescended to use entreaty; and Venus, whose misfor- 
tune it was never to be proof to persuasion, condescended 
at length to become the wife of his son. 

You have already seen how ill the goddess fulfilled her 
conjugal duties; but Mars was not the only rival whom she 
gave to Vulean; many of the other gods had reason to 
boast of her favours; and she even took for her gallants 
several mortals whose graces pleased her, 

The Trojan prince, Anchises, was one of those ; Eneas, 
whose adventures Virgil has rendered so celebrated, was 
the fruit of his amour with Venus, Her affection for An- 
chises, however, was not equal to what she afterwards felt 
for Adonis, whose fatal passion for the chase cost him his 
life. In vain did Venus endeavour, by caresses and en- 
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O- E treaties, to divert him from so dangerous a pursuit. She 
deserted the court of Olympus for the forest of Libanus, 
ye in the hope that her presence might avert the danger which 
it, ; she foresaw his rashness would one day involve him in; 
d- but her cares were rendered fruitless by the jealousy of 
us d Mars. The god, bitterly resenting her infidelity to himself, 
nm assumed the figure of a wild boar, and presented himself 
ir in that form to the eager eye of Adonis, who, rushing im- 
= petuously on his expected prey, was torn in pieces by the 
ail tusks of the enraged god. 
rs The dying groans of Adonis reached the ear of Venus, 
— and filled her heart with terror; directed by his voice, she 
hastened on foot to his assistance; as she ran, the thorns 
™ of the rose pierced her tender feet, and her blood changed 
58, the colour of the flower, which till then had been white. 
- Breathless with speed, she reached the fatal spet, where 
wi the mangled limbs of her lover met her eye. I shall not at- 
~. iempt to paint to yor the despair with which this dreadful 
- sight filled her heart. CoHecting at length the precious 
remains together, she committed them to the earth; but, 
- unwilling to retain no memorial of one so dear and so la- 
a mented, she caused the flower anemony to spring from: his 
ed blood, with which the earth was stained. Having thus per- 
" formed the last rites for her beloved, she hastened to Olym- 
pus to solicit Jupiter to restore him once more to her arms, 
oi Adonis, meanwhile, had no sooner entered the infernal 
ed regions, than Proserpine, the consort of the grisly monarch, 
was captivated by his charms, The Thunderer lent a fa- 
wal vourable ear to the petition of Venus ; but Proserpine re- 
he fused to suffer Adonis to quit her dominions, At length, it 
to ; was settied, that he should spend six months with cach god- 
nts 3 dess. Proserpine cbseryved the conditions faithfully; but 
Venus violated them; and in consequence, Jupiter made a 
=, new arrangement; he decreed, that Adonis should pass four 
~— months with Proserpine, in the infernal regions, four with 
in Venus, on earth, and the remaining four wherever he 
elt pleased. 
~ The magic Cestus, which Venus wore round her waist, 


was of great use to her in subjugating both gods and men. 
cd 
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Notwithstanding her quarrel with Juno, she was once so 
moved by the anguish of that goddess at the repeated infi- 
delities of Jupiter, that she lent it to her. Juno, conceal- 
ing itin her bosom, took her place near Jupiter with an air 
of good humour, which attracted the notice of the Thun- 
derer, probably because it was so very unusual. Juno, 
perceiving him look at her attentively, blushed, and cast 
down her eyes. At that moment, Jupiter, for the first time, 
thought his wife very handsome, and wondered at the blind- 
ness which had prevented his discovering it sooner. He 
addressed her in a strain of gallantry, she replied with 
grace and vivacity. Jupiter’s manner changed by degrees 
from gallant to tender; and Juno enjoyed the triumph of 
seeing her haughty husband, full of love and penitence, at 
her feet. 

The fable will be of no use to you, my Charlotte; you 
already possess the Cestus of Venus; and while sense, 
virtue, and good humour, regulate your conduct, you will 
need no other magic to secure the affections of the fortunate 
mortal who shall hereafter call you his wife. 

Let us now see how Mythologists represent the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. She is sometimes seen seated in a 
shell of the purest whiteness, which appears to glide gently 
over the waves; it is supported by two tritons. Nereids 
sport around the goddess, who presses with her hands the 
water from her tresses. Cupid is seen hovering before her 
in the midst of the Smiles, while the Hours, by pointing 
towards the sky, indicate to her their wish to conduct her to 
Olympus. 

Sometimes she is seated in her car drawn by doves, a 
wreath of roses, or myrtle, ornaments her golden hair, and 
her magic Cestus encircles her slender waist. 

None of the goddesses have been so variously repre- 
sented as Venus; but she may be always known by the 
-eupids and doves placed near her. 

Adieu! my dear Cousin, 
Always your 
CLERMONT. 





(To be continued.) 
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ast - MEMOIRS OF A SPINSTER. 

“4 j . (Continued from page 316, Vol. VI.) 
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eg ; AFTER remaining two years more at school, my parents 

of ‘ considered my education complete ; and I returned home, 

at 4 less disposed for domestic occupations than ever. I must 

4 indeed, in justice to my mother, acknowledge that she was 

ou a too proud of me, and of my acquisitions, to wish me to do 

se, Ko any thing; and the whole of my time was accordingly passed 

vill q in dressing and visiting. The Topham’s saw a great deal 

ate 4 of company, and went to all the gayest city assemblies, and 
I considered myself particularly happy in being permitted 

of to accompany them. ‘These diversions were, however, 

a suspended by the almost sudden death of my father, who, 

tly in the midst of jollity and apparent health, fell down ina 

ids fit, from which he never recovered sufliciently to make a 

the will, or give any directions respecting the disposal of his 

her property. I was greatly shocked by this melancholy event, 

ing and felt a painful conviction, that I had too often wounded 

to the feelings of an affectionate and indulgent parent, by 
pertness and unconcealed ridicule of his comparative igno- 

, a rance, and occasional peculiarities. 

nd To divert the melancholy, which my mother feared would 
prey upon my spirits, she sent me to pass a few months 

re- with a female relation at Bath, with whom she had kept up a 

the . correspondence for several years, and who had frequently | 


solicited the favour of my company. This person was a wi- 
dow, in easy circumstances, and one from whose friendship 
my mother assured me, I might derive several advantages. 
Previous to my departurc, Mayfield took an opportunity of 
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hinting at the sort of engagement which subsisted between 
us; but I very quickly gave him to understand, that I had 
no intention of changing my cendition at present, nor any 


inclination to do so atall, unless an opportunity should offer 


ef my being well established inlife. Mayfield smiled, and 
1 thought sarcastically ; but I attributed it entirely to igno- 
rance and impertinence, and as pride had entirely super- 


seded every sentiment of preference which I might once 


have felt for him, his opinion did not give me a moment’s 
concern. 

I found Bath a most delightful place; Mrs. Mellish was 
a lively, inconsiderate character, who rattled about from 
one place to another, living to the full extent of her income, 
which would, in fact, have been insuflicient to maintain her in 
the genteel way she had been accustomed to, had she not 
eontrived to make herself a welcome visitor in many fami- 
lies, by a happy turn for flattery, and a few other accom- 
modating talents. She was, in fact, a professed match- 
maker, and knew how to draw together the yeung and 
agreeable of both sexes, and to effect this, she scrupled not to 
exaggerate in- detail the merits of ene, the accomplishments 
and talents of another, or the fortune of a third. I was 
soon introduced.at her parties, as a young city heiress, and 
as I really believed it to be the case, this assertion did not 
in the least appear like an imposition. 1 was in consequence 
flattered, caressed, and courted, by most of her visitors, 
male and female, nor was it long before I selected from my 
train of admirers one to whom I became really attached. 
Captain Forrester possessed all those qualifications which 
FT considered as most essential to my future happiness; he 
was remarkably handsome, of. a. fine figure, dressed in the 
most fashionable style, danced to-admiration, and was the 
youngest son of apeer. A title in perspective was no tri- 
fing recommendation; but it was not that. alone which en; 
gaged my attention; Forrester possessed, in a most super- 
kative manner, the art of attaching a female heart by those 
nameless, winning attentions which raise a female in her 
own estimation, and insensibly persuade her, in defiance of 
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disparity of situation, that she is the object of a decided 
preference. It may be, that l’orrester had at that time no 
idea of inspiring any lasting sentiment, he in all probability 
acted only in his natural character; but it is certain, that 
his attentions were such as led me to believe him serious; 
and Mrs. Mellish unfortunately took every possible pains to 
confirm me in the idea. I had been at Bath about six 
months, when, returning one evening from a card party, 
Mrs. Mellish complained bitterly of the loss she had sus- 
tained. “ Do you know, my dear,” said she, “I have ac- 
tually been so imprudent as to risk twenty pounds, and it 
is all that I have, or can command, till my next quarterly 
salary isdue. I was so mighty particular about paying my 
debts as to appoint two tradesmen to come to-morrow to 
have their bills settled, and [I hate to be worse than my 
word; perhaps you can help me ont?” I assured her,. I 
had but five guineas left, but that they were at her service, 
and [ would write to my mother for more. ‘ You are very 
kind,” said she; ‘‘ but when yuu write, do not say any thing 
about this affair; tell your mother that Bath is an expen- 
sive place, and that, as you shall probably make a long 
stay, she may as well supply you with a good stock of 
pocket-money at once.” I was easily persuaded to do as 
she desired, and dispatched the Ictter to my mother with 
an account of my present occupations, amusements, and 
expectations, which J imagined could not fail to give her 
pleasure. ‘To my great surprise and consternation, I soon 
received the following answer— 


“My DEAR CHILD, Southwark, Oct. 24th, 18—. 


“I receved your letter, and am truly happy to here that 
you are so comfortable at Bath, and have got such gentele 
connexions, For my own part, I have been very dull since 
you have been away, and would never have spared you, 
had I not known, it was all for your good; indeed, I think 
I must have sunk under my affliction for the loss of your 
poor dear father, had it not been for that good young man, 
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Mr. Mayfield, who has done all in his power to comfort 
me. I have had a monstrus deal of trubble with my late 
husband’s aflairs, which were left, you know, all at sixes 
and sevens; but, with Mr. Mayficld’s help, have got through 
it at last, though I am sorry to tell you, that all is not as 
we expected; your father had not half the money people 
Ahought ; and as Mr. Mayfield has been so kind as to take 
upon himself all the managemint of money matters; I do 
not like to teaze him just now, and so cannot send youso 
much as you, perhaps, expect. I have inclosed you ten 
pounds, and expect that will last you along time; I know my 
eousin was always rather extravagant, but you must not 
take pattern by her; for, as Mr. Mayfield says, extrava- 
gance leads to ruin. So no more at present from your 
loving mother, 
“ SUSANNAH PRICE.” 


I was so much piqued by the contents of this letter, that, 
without allowing myself a moment for reflection, I handed 
it to Mrs. Mellish; I saw her bite her lip as she read it 
through, then, bursting into a loud laugh, she threw it into 
my lap. ** What do you laugh at?” | asked with great sim- 
plicity. ‘“*Oh! nothing, child, only your mother’s style 
amuses me, that is all.” ‘ But she has sent me such a 
small sum, and seems to hint at my father having left less 
than we expected; what can she mean by it?” ‘* Time wiil 
shew, child,” she replied, with a significant shrug, ‘* how- 
ever, you must play your cards as well as you can, and 
secure Forrester, before you are unheiressed.” ‘ Why, 
surely you do not think that Forrester is mercenary,” said I, 
With an air of surprise, which again set her laughing; but, 
perceiving me a little mortified, she resumed her persuasive 
tone, and replied, ‘*‘ Why reaily, my dear, 1 think him as 
little so as most of his sex; but money is such an essential 
ingredicnt in a matrimonial mixture, that I believe there are 
few who would not think the dose unpalatable without it. I 
um sure lorrester is distractedly fond of you; but there moy 
be family considerations, and, therefore, we may just as well 
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hold our tongues in regard to money matters for the present ; 
I dare say, we shall soon have another letter from your 
mother, which will set all to rights.” I was willing enough 
to comply with this advice ; for though I felt not the smallest 
doubt of Forrester’s attachment being perfectly disinterested, 
I did not wish to lessen my own consequence by appearing 
to think I was not amply provided for; in fact, I dared not 
suffer my thoughts to dwell on the subject; for I knew that 
the education I had received had been more shewy than 
useful, while the accomplishments I had acquired at such a 
waste of time and expence were too superficial for me to 
derive any real advantage from, even should I be reduced 
to the painful necessity of making them the means of ob- 
taining a future subsistence. 


( To be continued. ) 





OF OBSTINACY. 


THERE are people who treat as obstinate all those who are 
not of their opinion; and who, putting themselves in pos- 
session of truth, do not believe that any thing can be op- 
posed to them without obstinacy; but this idea is very er- 
roneous ; properly speaking, there is no obstinacy in not be- 
ing of the same opinion as another. If we have reason not 
to be so, it is commendable not to yicld; and if we are de- 
ceived, it is an error in judgment ; but to confess sincerely 
that we are not persuaded of this opinion, is always an ef- 
fect of sincerity. 

What then is to be obstinate? It is to‘ be attached to 
one’s opinion, whether true or false, so that we do not think 
it possible to be wrong, and do not deign to examine the 
reasons of those who are persuaded that we are in error; it is 
to be hurt at being contradicted; and to fancy, that, while 
combating our opinion, they are arguing against reason 
itself, 
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MARY OF ROSSENDALE. 


Martin Watson, the Lancashire weaver, had long been 
distinguished as the father of four beautiful daughters ; 
Mary, the eldest, was allowed to surpass her sisters in 
loveliness as much as the buds vary that adorn the rose; 
the meed of praise, so willingly bestowed, gave not birth 
to vanity; if she felt a sensation of pleasure, it was the 
innocent one which resulted from being eldest. Of a Sun- 
day, her arm supported her father; she conducted his 
infirm steps to the village church, where, after having ful- 
filled her duty, the purest piety mingled with her gra- 
titude to heaven, and oft the tear trembled in the eye of the 
inspired maid! Her sensibility had taught her to feel each 
slight event with exquisite pain; the early death of an 
amiable mother tinged her mind with the softest melan- 
choly, insinuated itself into her very accent, and was min- 
sled with her smiles, Mary saw her sisters cheerful, and 
in their presence she was so; but when Mary beheld in- 
ward decay mark some lovely flower, she would sigh, look 
consciously, and hang her head; fancy seemed busy, and 
she would say, “‘ Such are the unseen workings of the 
mind ;” her remark created a momentary sadness, which, 
when she perceived, she was the first to dispel. One Sun- 
day morning, when the sun shone brighter than usual, 
old Watson arose, ‘ Girls!” said he, “I will treat you 
with a walk before church. Where is my walking stick?” 
‘“* 1 will go and call her,” replied Ann, who knew he meant 
Mary. The name of Mary re-echoed through the humble 
dwelling; but no answer was returned, ‘“ We will seck 
her in the garden,” said Watson, preceding his daughters. 
The first object that met his eye was a cluster of four roses 
which he had frequently called his girls; one plucked from 
the stem was cast at a distance; and the old man wept; 
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his heart felt chill; a something like presentiment informed 
him of the fatal truth, that Mary had eloped. A dead 
silence followed the sad conviction; Watson, unmindful 
of infirmity, sprang to the spot where laid the rose; he 
bedewed it with bis tears, then looked wistfully. ‘* No!” 
said he, * it will never again take root, but I will preserve 
it while Ican, and when the leaves are withered, they shall 
have a place in my bosom; I will fancy them my Mary; 
and she shall find, though no longer blooming, she is still 
dear to me. Mary! Mary!” said he, with an emphatic 
pause; but Mary returned not to Rossendale; she heard 
not the grief of her father, nor the sighs of her sisters ; 
Mary was lost to all, but sad reflection! 

Watson, unmindful of age and infirmity, performed the 
long and arduous journey to London; arrived at the villain’s 
house, he paused between Mary and her betrayer; the con- 
flict over, affection triumphed. ‘ Great God! thou knowest I 
pity her,” exclaimed the agitated Watson, ** how then can 
I reproach her?) Mary! dear Mary! thou always lovedst 
thy father, and he, for the love thou borest him, will not 
wound thee by his presence; the remembrance of thy 
virtue unfits him to behold thy guilt, and here let thy in- 
human seducer receive his punishment; he has caused a 
daughter to forsake her aged father; the crime which has 
brought his infirm steps to his door forbids his entrance, 
and forlorn sends home the poor old man! ‘Till now, I 
could talk of former joys—of former joys, I still will mut- 
ter; for he has robbed me of those to come. On reaching 
his dwelling, the daughters of Watson crowded round their 
venerable parent. ‘“ My children,” said he, ‘ you must 
not receive your sister, unless she comes a penitent to this 
cottage; then, oh! then remind her not of the cause for 
which she quitted its protecting thatch. If she enquires 
after her father, tell her, he loved her; conceal from her 
that he grieved; but that is impossible; Mary must know 
he grieved that she erred !——” 

The sentence finished; the eyes of Watson closed in 
death’s oblivious sleep. Three beauteous daughters, three 
VOL. VIl.—s. I. D 
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lovely sisters, went mourning to the grave of Watson? 
At the heart-rending sight, all Rossendale wept, no sound 
was uttered, no murmur disturbed the solemn scene; they 
spared the seducer, because they loved the seduced. 
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THE BISHOP OF BLOIS. 


In the reign of Louis XIV. the bishop of Blois was 
celebrated throughout all France for his benevolence and 
piety. The king heard so much of him that he earnestly 
desired to see him at court; but the bishop, who disliked 
to appear ina place so ill-suited to his principles and habits, 
evaded his majesty’s request as long as he could. At last 
came a peremptory order for his appearance by a certain 
time ; to which he replied, that he had made a solemn vow 
never to be seen in any other than his canonical dress, 
This he hoped would be a sufficient excuse, as none of the 
clergy but the archbishop of Paris had the privilege of ap- 
pearing in ranonicals before the king. However, Louis 
sent word to the bishop of Blois, that he would grant him 
the same privilege; and accordingly the good bishop pre- 
sented himself to his majesty, who happened, at the mo- 
ment of his introduction, to be sitting down to piquet with 
the Abbé du Terrai, a man as much distinguished for his 
lively wit as for his excessive immorality. 

The king received the bishop very graciously, although 
his canonicals were Certainly the worse for wear, and after 
conversing with him for some time, turned to begin his 
game, and said to the Abbé, “* Well, M. du Terrai, what 
shall we play for?” ‘* Suppose, sire,” said the Abbé, with a 
sarcastic glance at the venerable prelate, “ we play for a new 
gown for my lord the bishop.” “ If I might venture to name 
the stake, sire,” said the bishop, gaily, “ I should beg of you 
to let it be a prayer-book for Monsieur L’Abbé.” The known 
profligacy of the Ablié gave a poignancy to this retort which 
delighted Louis ; he laughed most heartily ; and the mortified 
Abbé never again attempted to joke with the bishop. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ MUSEUM. 





SIR, 


Wuewn an old bachelor ventures to offer an opinion upon 
a subject, which, from the very station he holds in society, 
presumes his ignorance, he may naturally expect to find a 
host of spinsters rising up against him, if merely for the 
purpose of opposing his arguments; but, be that as it may, 
Mr. Editor, I am not to be intimidated, though I confess 
myself as ignorant of the female character, as a horse is of 
the Hebrew language. Why I have thought proper to re- 
main in a state of celibacy, can be of very little conse- 
quence to your readers; it may, however, excite their as- 
tonishment, when I assure you, that I have ever derived 
the highest gratification from the conversation of an intel- 
ligent woman ; but as for your gossiping matrons, or misses, 
from such society, I say, ‘* Good Lord, deliver us !” 

The title of your work, sir, announces it to be a Repo- 
sitory of Amusement and Instruction; and as my nieces 
take it in, I have had many opportunities of judging how 
far reality corresponds with profession; and taking the pub- 
lication altogether, I must acknowledge you have pretty 
fairly fulfilled your promise. From this declaration, sir, 
you will perceive I am no courtier, but a plain, honest, 
fair-speaking man, who would not varnish over his real 
sentiments to obtain the favour of those who wear a diadem. 
Now, Mr. Editor, though approving your work in the ag- 
gregate, I disapprove of it in parts. Why should my 
nieces, for example, want to know more of Miss Brunton 
than that she is an actress, destined by choice, or cireum- 
stances, to exert her talents for that subsistence which the 
general rage for amusement affords; and I maintain, Mr. 
Editor, that a biographical description of characters in that 
sphere of action, can neither afford instruction to my nieces, 
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nor my neighbours’ wives and daughters*. The most trifling 
incidents in ihe life of a woman like Mrs, Grant, and several 
other ccelebraied females, whom | may truly say do credit 
to Old England, and whom you very judiciously have 
thonght proper to introduce, affords a field, even for an old 
bachelor to expatiate upon; and I recollect reading my 
girls (as I call them) a lecture upon the benefit children 
derived from a mother like Mrs, Grant. 

However, it was neither for the purpose of praising that 
lady, nor disapproving your method of exhibiting those 
personages, whose very support depends upon exhibition, 
that I took up my pen this morning; for it actually was not 
my original intention to allude to either of them; but hav- 
ing been highly pleased with your anecdote of Lord Fal- 
mouth, it naturally excited a little moral reflecting; and 
it struck me, that if your publication more frequently dis- 
played instances of that species of philanthropy, it might 
be the means of making the practice rather more prevalent, 

When I inform you, Mr. Editor, that I am a distant 
branch of that family, you will not be astonished at my 
feeling proud of the worthies who have sprung from it; 
for, with the renowned Admiral, and his brother, the Gene- 
ral, my father was very intimate. Your account of Lord 
Falmouth’s conduct, I believe most implicitly ; in fact, it 
was characteristic of the man; would to heaven, I could 
say as much of the nobility of the present day! Yet do 
not suppose I mean universally to condemn them ; no, sir, 
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* On this point, we must beg to differ from the writer of this 
letter. No characters can be so proper to bold up to the imitation 
of our readers as those who, from their avocations, are more than 
ordinarily exposed to temptation, and who not only have virtue 
sufficient to remain uncorrupted, but pass through the fiery ordeal 
with unsullied reputation, and with even increased purity of man- 
ners. ‘This character is not only due to Miss Brunton, but the 
whole family are striking examples of the truth of our assertion. 
Besides it is a duty we owe to our readers to present them with 
public characters, in whatever way they become eminent, as they 
rise into notices Eb. 
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thank God, there are philanthropists, who confer dignity 
upon rank. 

The females too, Mr. Editor; but there feeling paralyses 
the powers of description! What an honour, what an or- 
nament, is this moment stretched upon the bed of death! 
Her husband’s pride! her country’s glory! The whole na- 
tion, sir, deplores this melancholy event. 

To my married niece, who, like the fair creature we are 
lamenting, is young and beautiful, I have been accustomed 
to hold up the amiable princess as an example—what a 
daughter she had been! what a wife she was! what a mo- 
ther she would be! Alas! alas! poor ill-fated Leopold! 
He is the object who demands our sympathy; for him, and 
him only, we ought to mourn; for she doubtless is inheriting 
a crown incorruptible ! 

This princess, let me tell you, sir, was no common cha- 
racter; I have known her intimately from the earliest pe- 
riod; but do not mistake me, or suppose I am boasting of 
an association with royal blood; yet I familiarly associated 
with the Countess of Elgin, and from her lady ship received 
many interesting anecdotes. To the playfulness of child- 
hood, at that period, was united the judgment of maturity, 
and a sympathy in the sorrows of others, seldom displayed 
in youth, To make use of the words of an admired 
writer, 











“ Take her for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon her like again!” 


The more brilliant her virtues, the more transcendant 
her husband’s sorrow; in fact, I scarcely can conceive a 
trial more severe than his; and, oh! may the God of all 
consolation endue him with fortitude to support it! 

Years and years have elapsed since a gentleman de- 
scribed to me the deep affliction of a Mr. Shaw, under some- 
what similar sufferings; in his case, however, the infant of 
his Emma was, for a short time, spared to console him; and 
the beautiful Monody he wrote upon the melancholy occa- 
sion has actually haunted my memory ever since the death 
D3 
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of this exemplary Princess, a few lines of which, by a 
slight transposition, convey an idea of the widowed hus- 
band’s suflerings— 


Was she not all the fondest wish could frame? 
Did ever mind so much of Heav’n partake? 
Did she not love me with the purest flame? 
Aud give up crowns and fortune for my sake? 
She’s gone—for ever fled— 
My dearest Charlotte’s dead! 
These eyes—these tear-swoln eyes—beheld her fall!” 


Though fate seemed to have decreed that this amiable 
princess should be deprived of the society of all her nearest re- 
lations ; yct, from what has transpired in this short and afflic- 
tive period, it appears, that, like Andromache, she found in 
her husband—“ Father—mother—brethren—kindred—all!” 
And, if she was aware that her existence was about to termi- 
nate, we have not heard that she deplored the absence of 
those individuals; yet we cannot sufficiently admire the 
pious cjaculation which burst from her, when informed the 
anxiously expected infant was stilil-born. ‘It is the will 
of God,” said she, “ and I trust, he will enable me to bear 
the stroke with submission !” 

May we all, Mr. Editor, male and female, display the 
same resignation to the will of the Omnipotent! And may 
he, who must feel this calamity with ten-fold severity, be 
enabled to say, The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; and blessed be the name of the Lord! 





I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
} F. B——. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


To be without friendship, is to be without one of the first 
comforts of our present state. To have no assistance from 
other minds in resolving doubts, in appeasing scruples, in 
balancing deliberations, is a very wretched destitution. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE OF LEMIERRE;: 


AN ANECDOTE. 








WHEN public talents are united to real worth and do- 
mestic virtue, how pleasing is the task of the biographer. 
It is needless to have recourse to fiction, when real life pre- 
sents us with circumstances deserving of record, interesting 
in themselves, and gratifying to every mind of genuine sen- 
sibility; and of this kind is the anecdote we are about to 
record of the admired Lemierre, an author celebrated for 
his poetical and dramatic works. Endowed with a dis- 
position the most amiable, and a simplicity of manners 
which endeared him to a numerous circle of respectable 
friends, he nevertheless, in his early youth, possessed so 
much independence of mind as to neglect those advantages ; 
and, instead of courting the favours of fortune, or the pa- 
tronage of the great, devoted himself wholly to those studies 
which were to him most delightful; and dedicated the few 
leisure hours he allowed himself to the solace and amuse- 
ment of an aged mother, who was reduced by misfortune 
to a state of comparative indigence; and for this loved pa- 
rent, Lemierre debarred himself of every luxury, though 
residing in Paris, and occasionally obliged to associate with 
persons in a superior station of life. ‘Too proud to require 
any pecuniary aid from her son, yet too tender to reject any 
offering of his filial piety and affection, Madame Lemierre 
concealed from him her little wants and temporary priva- 
tions. It was the custom of our young poet, on the first 
day of every month, to visit bis mother, and present her 
with the overplus of his necessary expences, which amounted 
to about sixty frances, seldom expending on his own account 
more that twenty-five sous per day. 

This sum enabled the old lady to subsist comfortably in 
the humble retreat she had chosep; and though she was 
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ignorant of the self-denial he practised to reserve it for her, 
she was careful not to abuse the generosity of her amiable 
son. Not allowing herself any domestic, her greatest ex- 
ertion was in preparing a delightful repast for his periodical 
visit; when he never failed, let the weather be what it might, 
to pay his duty, and present his offering. Alone, on foot, he 
braved the scorching heat, or drenching rain, that he might 
not expend one sous of his intended present; forgetting his 
fatigue when pressed in the arms of his grateful and de- 
lighted mother. ‘The remainder of the day, he would pass 
in arranging her little garden, or reading to her some of 
his lighter productions, such as would amuse without fa- 
tiguing the attention, or engross too much of their precious 
time. The evening closed with a frugal, but delicious meal, 
and, after a night of calm repose, Lemierre departed 
charged with the benedictions of his fond and gratified pa- 
rent. 

Several years passed on in this manner, and our young 
author began to emerge from that obscurity in which his 
talents had been too long shrouded ; his poem on the ‘* Em- 
pire of Fashion,” and another on “Commerce,” obtained 
the prize at the academy, and greatly increased his reputa- 
tion. Eager to announce these welcome tidings to his 
mother, Lemierre set out one morning in the month of Au- 
gust for her abode; his impatience led him to accelerate 
his pace, until he found himself almost exhausted by ex- 
cessive heat and fatigue, ere he had completed one third of 
his journey (a distance of five leagues from Paris). At this 
moment he was overtaken by two acquaintances, named 
Berthe and Rivarol, who were returning in a carriage from 
the Chateau d’Ecouen, which was but a short distance from 
the residence of his mother. 

The travellers immediately accosted the young poet, and 
after congratulating him on his recent triumph, enquired 
the object of his present pilgrimage. “ It is my custom,” 
replied Lemierre, smiling; ‘“ I undertake this expedition 
every month, on purpose to visit a female to whom I am 
most tenderly attached.” ‘I understand,” said Berthe, 
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you have your stolen pleasures, though you pretend to live 
so prudently at Paris. She is beautiful no doubt, or you 
would not lay your newly acquired laurels at her feet.” 
‘But, my dear fellow,” cried Rivarol, in the same sarcastic 
tone, “‘ you will reach the abode of your fair one in an un- 
sightly trim; the heat has discomposed you very much, 
and you are covered with dust. You had better return 
with us, repair your toilette, and then set out in a proper 
conveyance.” “ Oh! no,” returned Lemierre, ‘‘ that would 
be twelve sous the less for her.” He then nodded a fare- 
well, and pursued his journey, leaving them to make their 
own comments on his words. ‘Twelve sous the less for 
her,” repeated Rivarol, “ that gives one no very high idea 
of his charmer.” “ Oh! some pretty milk-maid in the vil- 
lage, no doubt,” rejoined Berthe; “ these poets have such 
rural ideas.” While these thoughtless young men were thus 
amusing themselves at his expence, Lemierre proceeded to- 
wards the residence of his aged mother, gladdened her heart 
with the tidings of his success, and deposited in her hands 
double the sum he had hitherto been able to offer her, in- 
sisting that she should in future keep a servant, and deny 
herself nothing that could contribute to her comfort. 

Soon after this, Lemierre produced the tragedies of 
Hypermnestra, and the widow of Malaber, which were so 
successful as to enable him, with the profits, to purchase the 
beautiful little cottage in which his mother resided, and to 
add to its exterior embellishments, as well as to increase 
the comforts of the interior. 

It happened, in the course of a short time, that Lemierre 
was overtaken once more on his accustomed pilgrimage, by 
Berthe, who, alone, and in an elegant vts-d-vis, was pro- 
ceeding to the Chateau d’Ecouen. ‘Ah! my dear Lemierre, 
is it you?” exclaimed Berthe, stopping the carriage ; ‘‘ what! 
on foot again; why surely you must have made some bind- 
ing vow, or you would not travel thus now.” ‘* My motive 
and object are both the same,” returned Lemierre, cooly. 
‘“ But it rains.” “It is a matter of indifference to me.” 
‘‘Come, come, you must ride with me; this pilgrimage of 
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love requires a stronger constitution than you possess, I am 
sure. How far are you going?” ‘To my little villa on 
the other side of the wood.” ‘ Well, you must Iet me set 
you down near it, though you will not suffer me to enter, 
I dare say.” Lemicrre laughed, and at length was prevailed 
on to consent. When they came within sight of the cottage, 
now beautifully ornamented, Berthe expressed his admira- 
tion, and took a friendly leave of the poet, who hastened 
to his expecting parent, and amused her with a recital of 
what had passed. The evening passed as usual, and the 
hour of retiring was protracted by entertaining and interest- 
ing details, until, to their great surprise, they heard a car- 
riage stop at the gate. It was Berthe himself, who, partly 
instigated by curivsity, and partly by a more pressing mo- 
tive, had returned to the cottage, and now determined not 
to be baflled, followed the old woman, who opened the door, 
into the little apartment, where Lemierre was sitting with 
his mother. His astonishment and mortification may easily 
be imagined, when, instead of the young beauty he had ex- 
pected to tind, he beheld an aged and respectable woman 
seated inan arm chair; her silver hair parted over her serene, 
but furrowed brow, and confined by a neat mob cap as 
white as snow; her withered hand, clasped in that of her 
son, and regarding him with a look of such proud delight 
as caused the tears of joy and affection to trickle down her 
cheeks. Berthe started back ; his assumed air of ridicule 
was changed to a bow of respect, and felt reassured only 
when Lemierre, with amiable consideration, sought to ex- 
cuse his intrusion by introducing him as his most intimate 
friend. As soon as Berthe recovered from the confusion 
into which this unexpected denouement had thrown him, 
he took Lemierre aside, and explained to him the ostensible 
purpose of his visit; he had been drawn into deep play at 
the chateau, and lost all his ready money; he knew that 
Lemierre had brought a certain sum with him, and now en- 
treated him to lend it, promising to repay him as soon as he 
returned to Paris. “ With all my heart,” said Lemierre, 
“next to serving my mother, I am happy in the power of 
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obliging a friend.” ‘It is more than I deserve,” returned 
the humiliated Berthe ; “ but I shall be no longer blind to 
your merits; I really feel ashamed of myself.” Lemierre 
then furnished him with the sum required, and he departed 
to pay his debt of honour at the chateau. 

On the following day, as our young pilgrim was pursuing 
his way to Paris, Berthe overtook him, and instantly alight- 
ing, walked by his side. “ I can no longer remain in a car- 
riage,” said he, “‘ while you are on foot; I will walk the rest 
of the way with you; for I have already proved, that the 
most splendid car of opulence is not of half so much value 
as the arm of a true friend.” 

In order to beguile the way, they now entered on a brief 
recapitulation of their different pursuits and enjoyments, in 
their recent visit. ‘‘ Yesterday,” said Berthe, “I arrived, 
dull and drowsy, at the Chateau d’Ecouen, prepared neyer- 
theless to meet a brilliant party, to please, and to be 
pleased.” “ And 1,” said Lemierre, “ though fatigued, 
dirty, and wet to the skin, entered joyous and triumphant 
the house of my mother, whose tender cares soon recruited 
my strength and spirits.” ‘ Instead of the pleasure I an- 
ticipated, I found nothing but ennui, chagrin, and disap- 
pointment; formality, ceremony, pride, and chilling indif- 
ference.” “In our humble retreat, joy illumined each 
visage, and the arms of affection were open to receive me.” 
“Though famished with hunger, etiquette obliged me to 
wait till the stated hour of dinner, and then I was surfeited 
with a number of disagreeable dishes, which politeness 
obliged me to taste.” ‘ At an early hour, I sat down witha 
keen relish to a delicate repast, prepared by my good mo- 
ther; the dishes were few in number, but such as slie knew 
T loved best.” ‘“ On my left, I was stunned by a chattering 
coxcomb, and, on my right, almost suffocated by the smell 
of musk, with which an old coquette had perfumed herseif.” 
‘“‘ On one side, I was regaled with the odour of sweet flowery 
shrubs, and on the other, enchanted with the melody of the 
birds, which were singing in the grove.” “J passed a 
sleepless night in endeavouring to compose some brilliant 
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verses in compliment to the lady of the mansion.” “TI passed 
nine hours ina profound sleep, awoke refreshed, and com- 
posed some tolerable lines in praise of maternal solicitude, 
and honourable old age.” ‘In fact, I lost my money at 
play, and almost mortgaged my honour.” “And I,” ex- 
claimed Lemierre, with enthusiasm, catching the hand of 
his friend, “have been happy enough to repair the loss of — 
the one, and prevent the forfeiture of the other ; judge then, 
if I have not cause to prefer a life of privacy and self-denial.” 
Berthe, convinced of the justice of this remark, from that 
time abjured those follies which had heretofore sullied his 
brilliant character; he retrenched his useless expenditures, 
repaid Lemierre the sum he had advanced, and became the 
faithful friend of the amiable poet; who, to the last hour 
of his revered mother’s existence, regularly continued his 
pilgrimage of love. E. T. 








OF ETERNITY. 


ETERNITY breaks through all bounds, and destroys all 
distinctions. What is a kingdom possessed for thirty 
years, though it should be of the whole earth? what is a 
little principality in this kingdom? what are the other ranks 
below those of princes? and to what a frightful littleness 
does this view reduce them? Still this is the subject of all 
men’s pride. 

It is strange that it should be so difficult to persuade 
men of the nothingness of the world, since every thing 
warns them of it; for what is the history of all nations, but 
a constant lesson, that things temporal are nothing; since 
representing to us what they have been, they shew us at 
the same time that they are no more; that all the greatness 
which has astonished men, all those princes, ali those con- 
querors, all those great designs, have returned to nothing; 
that they are vapours which have dissipated, and phantoms 
which have disappeared. 
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ON THE PROPER ESTIMATION OF PRE- 
SENT BENEFITS. 


THERE seems to be a certain perverseness interwoven 
with the human character, whose nature it is to render us 
discontented, whatever the situation in which Providence 
has placed us. This perverseness originates in the restless 
ambition of mankind to be something more, and something 
better in their own eyes, than they really are; and thus 
present pleasures and present enjoyments, or at least the 
opportunities for obtaining them, are often undervalued, or 
totally overlooked, in the contemplation and contrivance 
of the future. To this strange infatuation may be attributed 
the greater part of our sorrows and afflictions ; because we 
are incessantly suffering ourselves to be cheated out of hap- 
piness by foolishly grasping at things beyond our reach, and 
thus letting those slip by us, unheeded and unimproved, 
that are already at our command. Nor do I know the station 
in life that is exempt from this wretched frailty. The rich 
man, in the midst of his splendour, forgets the advantages 
bestowed upon him, in pining after those which he considers 
withheld. ‘The poor man, sheltered as he is from the end- 
less miseries, the countless temptations, attached to luxury, 
praises not heaven for his robust health, his sturdy family, 
his wholesome meals, his hearty appetite, his sound slum- 
bers, and his peaceful cottage; but turns from these to 
envy the pomp and parade of his loftier neighbours. The 
merchant, if he has speculated with success, remembers 
not the possibility that his ventures might have proved ruin- 
ous to him, but only regrets they had not been more ex- 
tensive. And thus it is with all, even with the best of us. 
Without perceiving, or acknowledging the many blessings 
already supplied, we are continually supplicating Providence 
for others, and sighing over conditions that, to be made 
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comfortable to us, require nothing else than to be duly ap- 
preciated. How much more wisely should we act towards 
ourselves, and how much more gratefully towards Him 
whose hand provides for our daily wants, and whose mercy 
is over all his works, did we rather seek to properly estimate 
what we Aave, than murmur and fret for what we have not, 
Let us but compare our situations with those of thousands 
in the world besides, better far, perhaps, and more desery- 
ing than us—let us but think what we might have leen—and 
then we shall learn to be thankful for what we are. 


ALTIDEM. 














FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


Once, when Frederic had a very good position, he gave 
orders to his men to be ready to march two hours before 
day-break. As he was going, according to his usual cus- 
tom, in disguise through the camp, he heard one of the 
soldiers say to the other, ‘“ Haste, comrade! rise, and get 
ready for the march.” “ Prithee,” said the other, “let me 
alone; I shall not rise this hour.” ‘“ What! don’t you 
know the king’s orders?” ‘“ Yes, to be sure; but Frederic 
is no fool; depend upon it, he won’t abandon this position ; 
it is merely a trap for the enemy. Hehas no more thoughts 
of marching, than I have.” The other soldier would have 
argued the matter, but the first grumbled out a desire to 
be left to sleep in quiet. 

The king had really given the orders to mislead the ene- 
my, and they produced the effect which he intended; for 
they instantly advanced; a battle ensued; and he defeated 
them. After the battle, he called for the soldier who had 
persisted in sleeping, and asked him, how he dared to dis- 
obey his orders. The soldier, who was covered with con- 
fusion, cast down his eyes, and made no reply. “ Sir,” 
continued the king, raising his voice, “ you are a bad sol- 
dier, agd you shall be removed from my ranks ; but you will 
make a good officer ; and, therefore, I present you with a 
commission.” 
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A MYSTERY DEVELOPED; 


OR, THE 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE COUNTESS OF CAMBRIA. 








Tue writer of the following pages has been prompted 
neither by a thirst of gain, nor a love of praise, his sole 
object is to do justice to an illustrious female, whose story, 
though often obtruded upon the public by venal authors, 
has never yet come fairly before them. The false and in- 
famous accusations of her adversaries have been sufficiently 
disproved by the even tenor of her blameless life; but some 
years ago, a work appeared which, the writer unblushingly 
avowed, contained the private history of the Countess, 
though, in fact, what he styled such, was an absurd and 
improbable tale, destitute of all foundation in truth, and 
for which he was indebted solely to his own imagination. 

The falsity of the incidents related in this mischievous 
and contemptible publication has been long known to the 
people of England; but the multitude are not generally 
aware, that the character which the author has drawn of 
the Countess is as little in unison with truth as the sketch 
which he has made of her life. She is represented by him 
as a rash, romantic, impassioned female; who, forgetting 
the dignity of her rank, and regardless of the sacred ties 
of filial duty and affection, escapes from her home, and 
throws herself on the protection of a stranger, of a man 
who, by urging her to such a step, had himself broken 
every tie of honour. 

Oh! illustrious Caroline! how far was the hireling who, 
to serve his own venal purpose, represented thee in such 
gairish colours, from a knowledge of thy truly pure and 
feminine soul! How little did he, who represented thee 
absorbed in selfish sorrows, know that, even in the moment 
when thy heart was most deeply wounded, thou didst seek 
or consolation in ministering to the woes of others; and 
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yet that very benevolence on which angels might have 
looked down with complacency, has been tortured by the 
malice of thy enemies to thy disadvantage. 

“Oh! Shame, where is thy blush ?” 

How the incidents which I am about to detail, came to 
my knowledge, can be of no importance to my readers. I 
pledge myself to present them with racts, neither distorted 
by prejudice, nor party spirit, but detailed with that clear- 
ness and simplicity, with which such a narrative ought to 
be related. 

I must premise, that when the separation first took place 
between the Earl and Countess of Cambria, I, like many 
others, threw the blame wholly on the lady. Slander had 
not then dared to taint her fame with any charges more 
heavy than levity, and a love of admiration. Ignorant of 
the manner in which she. passed her time, I readily credited 
the report that she sought consolation for domestic unhap- 
piness in the adulation and attention of her own eircle. 
Accident undeceived me in this particular, and placed the 
Countess in a point of view so resplendent, that when she 
was afterwards charged with the commission of the most 
atrocious crime, I would have unhesitatingly staked my 
existence on her innocence. But as the circumstance which 
I allude to will paint her real disposition in the truest co- 
lours, I will relate it. 

Shortly after the Countess went, on her separation from 
the Earl, to reside at B —, I received a letter from 
the daughter of my nurse, who lived in a cottage near the 
house of the Countess, begging me to send some assistance 
to her mother, who was ill, and in great distress. Aware 
of the smallness of my income, the poor girl made many 
apologies for the liberty she took in troubling me; and drew 
a picture of her mother’s situation which pierced my heart. 
Unfortunately, I was out of town when the letter arrived, 
and I did not receive it for nearly a week afterwards. The 
moment I read it, I hastened to B , and entering 
without ceremony the cottage of my nurse, beheld a sight 
which will never be effaced from my memory. 

The poor woman herself, who appeared to be nearly in the 
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last stage of a decline, was sitting up in her bed, in earnest 
conversation with a lovely young female. By the side of 
the stranger, stood a child, apparently between three and 
four years of age, while another, still younger, was seated 
upon her knee, busily employed in twisting round its little 
fingers some luxuriant ringlets of her beautiful hair, which 
had escaped the comb that confined them. The daughter 
who had written to me, stood at some distance from the 
bed; her countenance was sad, but her eyes, though filled 
with tears, were turned towards the young lady with the 
most lively expression of mingled gratitude and veneration. 

I opened the door of the cottage so softly, that my en- 
trance was totally unobserved. I stopped for a moment to 
contemplate the solemn scene before me, and heard the 
fair stranger say, in a low, but audible tone, “ Yes, I pro- 
mise to be a mother to your infants; dismiss then every 
earthly thought and care, and think only of a reconcilia- 
tion with your God. Check this agitation,” continued she, 
ina soothing tone, observing that the poor woman’s feel- 
ings overpowered her; “ tranquillize your mind, and trust 
to me with confidence for the future provision of your 
children.” 

She now rose to depart, and on turning round, perceived 
me; a deep glow suffused her beautiful features on finding 
that a stranger had witnessed her benevolence, and drawing 
her veil hastily over her face, she, with a dignified conde- 
scension, #etarned my low bow, and departed. 

Ignorant of the exalted rank of this ministering angel, 
whose plain and simple garb was merely the morning 
dress of a gentlewoman, I advanced to the poor invalid, 
and began to explain the reason of my not having sooner 
answered, in person, the letter which informed me of her si- 
tuation. ‘‘ Your presence, my dear child,” said she, in fee- 
ble accents, ‘is indeed a cordial to my heart; yet, perhaps, 
it has been providential that you did not arrive sooner. 
I am too weak to explain this to you; but Nancy will tell 
you all.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1817. 


EE 


Tue foreign events of the month are unimportant. The 
Spanish navy, if the few ships left that country deserve 
the name, are to join the Russian fleet, when it reaches 
the port of Cadiz; and this combined force, though it has 
no declared object, is no doubt destined to act against the 
Independents of South America. On this question, the 
conduct of the British ministry is not easily accounted for ; 
though agents have been long employed, and covertly 
countenanced in enlisting British officers, to aid in the 
cause of South American freedom, they have declared the 
neutrality of this country, and discountenanced our officers 
from entering that service. Their situation is doubtless 
perplexing ; and their. interests and connexions are at va- 
riance ; but, whatever appearances their relative connexion 
with other countries may oblige them to assume, if the free- 
dom of South America were established, it would be for the 
interest of this country; therefore their actions might be 
more equivocal, without danger of a rupture with their 
pretended friends; in the same way as France, while at 
peace with England, supplied the North Americans with 
men and money against the mother country, from knowing 
that, if alienated, the trade andcommerce of France would 
be benefited. The Marquis of, Wellesley has published his 
plan for a Treaty of Pacification between Spain and her 
colonies ; but it is thought not applicable to the present 
state of those countries; and that there are no means of 
preventing the continuance of the war, till the South Ame- 
ricans have either shaken off the yoke of Spain, or been 
subjugated. The last accounts stated, that dissensions 
had broken out between the leaders of the patriots; which, 
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if persisted in, will greatly weaken their power, and in- 
jure their cause. 

Austria has also taken the alarm, and the emperor has 
in consequence prohibited the admission of the Netherland 
and Swiss papers into his dominions, lest the morals of his 
people should be tainted by the freedom of remark which 
has been used by the French refugees, and tolerated in 
Brussells, Geneva, and some of the smaller states of Ger- 
many. 

Tn this country, a vile attempt has been made to destroy 
the liberty of the press, and prevent the freedom of dis- 
cussion, and fix an undeserved odium on two obscure in- 
dividuals, who have happily frustrated the intent by their 
meritorious exertions in their own self-defence; we allude 
to the trials of Mr. Wooller and Mr. Hone for alleged libels ; 
the trials of the latter took place on the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
inst. and excited no small share of interest, on three several 
counts for libels on the church eatechism, the Litany, and 
St. Athanasius’s Creed; the first parody was called The 
late John Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Member, the 
second The Litany, the third The Sinecurist’s Creed. To 
these charges, Mr. Hone made an able defence; he adduced 
many instances of the most respectable ministers of the 
gospel, and some members of the cabinet, having written 
parodies on different parts of the scriptures, and given their 
countenance and sanction to many publications of this 
sort without the least intention of blaspheming, or bringing 
the sacred writings into contempt, but solely to attach ri- 
dicule and contempt to some political party opposed to the 
writers; for himself, these parodies were written for the 
sole purpose of ridiculing, exposing, and holding up to just 
indignation the measures of a corrupt administration. 
Thus he pleaded, that he had only done what his persecu- 
tors had done before him, declared the innocence of his 
intentions, and said, it was evident, that the enmity of the 
ministry was raised against him more for his political of- 
fences, than for the one they had thought proper to assign; 
viz. blasphemy ; since, if this were true, with regard to his 
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publications, they themselves had been guilty of the same 
crime in many of their squibs against their political oppo- 
nents. The trials lasted three days; and, after a patient 
hearing and investigation, the jury each day pronounced a 
verdict of Not Guilty ; and the court resounded with shouts 
and acclamations of joy. 

Among the miscellaneous occurrences, we notice, that 
the Prince of Saxe-Cobourg has received a letter of con- 
dolence from the Princess of Wales on the death of her 
beloved daughter. Her Royal Highness is said to have 
fainted away on the first announcement of this painful /a- 
telligence ; and to have been ever since in a state of deep 
dejection. This melancholy event, we presume, will pre- 
vent all thoughts of her ever returning to this country. 

In a circular addressed to the Lord Lieutenants of the 
different counties, a subscription has been proposed for 
raising a Monument to the Memory of the late Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, under the patronage of the Duchess of 
York,—the smallest subscription to be taken; and the 
highest not to exceed One Guinea each. 

A paper in the interest of the court has hinted the expe- 
diency of a divorce, and another has entered into a defence 
of the repudiated Princess of Wales, and asserted, that 
neither the Prince Regent, nor the Duke of York, have 
any plea for such a measure. 

The French have published their Budget, in which it ap- 
pears, notwithstanding an annual expenditure of £12,000,000 
for war-contributions and the support of a foreign military 
force, their whole annual expenditure does not exceed 
£30,000,000; while that of England, the victorious coun- 
try, exceeds £70,000,000. The French are making great 
retrenchments; while the English are only talking about 
it. The state of the two countries, after so long and ar- 
duous a struggle, indicates more plainly than any other 
circumstance, the wisdom or folly, with which they have 
been governed; particularly when it is remembered that 
France contains three times the poputation of this eountry, 
with not half the amount of taxes to pay. 
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It is confidently asserted, that the combined armies will 
be removed from the French capital in March next, and 
stationed on the frontiers. The pretended Dauphin of 
France is to be tried by the Correctional Court of Rouen. 

A dreadful and tremendous hurricane was experienced 
inthe West Indies on the 2Ist ult. to the extent of two hun- 
dred miles, and did considerable damage to the estates 
in the islands of Barbadoes, Dominica, Martinique, and 
St. Vincents. In St. Lucia, the government-house, and 
the officers and soldiers’ barracks, were blown down and 
demolished, and all within them at the time (about two 
hundred persons) were lost, and all the estates in the 
island reduced to a heap of ruins. At the other islands, 
the estates sustained great damage, the loss of pro- 
perty is immense, and a great number of vessels were 
driven on shore, or put to sea, entirely unprovided with 
what was necessary; many were lost, and the others have 
not since been heard of, to the amount of 120 or 130 sail. 

On the coast of France, many vessels have been wrecked 
by the late high winds; their cargoes, crews, and all lost. 
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THE DRAMA. 


——_———- 


DRURY-LANE. 


Tis theatre has for six weeks lost its greatest attraction 
in Mr. Kean, who is but just sufficiently recovered from a 
very serious illness to resume his professional avocations 
in the part of Richard III. on Monday, the 15th inst. when 
he exerted himself with more than ordinary effect in his 
usual style of performing that character. In this gentle- 
man’s absence, the only novelty and attraction has been 
a Mr. David Fisher, who has attempted to supply Mr. 
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Kean’s place, and introduce himself to the notice of the 
public, by representing the character of Macbeth on Thurs- 
day the 4th, and Monday the 8th inst. for the first time in 
the metropolis. On the first night, this part was evidently 
too arduous for him; and, independent of personal defici- 
encies, a slender figure, and inexpressive countenance, 
he wanted energy and spirit. On the second night, he was 
improved in the character; but failed in the banquet and 
other scenes which required force. 

On Saturday, December 6th, Mr. David Fisher performed 
the character of Richard III. in a respectable manner: he 
is not without requisites for the stage; but has not sufficient 
discrimination to pourtray the craft, duplicity, ambition, 
and courage, of the relentless tyrant; and therefore could 
not give the character that colouring which is displayed by 
a master’s hand. However, if he is not likely to become 
a first-rate actor, he may be made a useful one. 

On Wednesday the 10th inst. this same Mr. Fisher, in 
the part of Hamlet, obtained considerable applause; and 
performed in a manner so much superior to either of his 
preceding performances of Macbeth and Richard that he 
exceeded the expectation of the public. 

On Monday the 8th inst. a new after-piece called The 
Man in the Moon, was performed; which takes its title 
from Michael Staff, a police officer, and landlord of a pub- 
lic-house called the Man in the Moon. The principal hu- 
mour of the piece arises out of the lives and misfortunes 
of Betty Fry and Joey Clump (Mrs. Alsop and Mr. Knight) 
the cook and hostler at the Man in the Moon. The first 
part went off well, but towards the close, considerable 
disapprobation was expressed. 

On Wednesday the 10th inst. was presented a dramatic 
performance called Lilliput, a piece written by Garrick, 
and performed by children, who had been excellently trained, 
and acquitted themselves to the delight of the audience ; 
among them was a Miss Clara Fisher, only six years of 
age, who is an infant prodigy. 
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On Saturday, the 13th inst. a new Comic Opera was pro- 
duced, called Outwitted at Last. The plot is confused, and 
deficient of interest; the dialogue is trivial and common- 
place; and occasionally intermixed with a bombastic 
sentimentality which is inconsistent with this “species of 
entertainment. It was announced for a second performance 
amid the discordant sounds of hissing and applause. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


On Wednesday, the 3d inst. Mr. Braham, in the character 
of Henry Bertram, in Guy Mannering, introduced a new 
style of singing; all those displays of rapid execution which 
used to dazzle and astonish, were entirely laid aside; the 
songs were sung without ornament, and two of them unac- 
companied by the orchestra. 


~~ 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


In the press, and will be published, early in January, 
A Cruisk, or Three Months on the Continent, By a Naval 
Officer. Embellished with coloured plates. 

An edition of SALLust, editing by Mr, Valpy, will shortly 
appear. 

The Comedies of TERENCE, by the same, are also in a 
state of forwardness. 

In a few days will be published, a tale, in two volumes, 
under the title of DeLusion, by the author of a highly po- 
polar Novel. 

In the press, and will be published in the course of the 
present month, anew edition of M. Des Carrieres Histoire 
DE France, much enlarged, and brought down to the pre- 
sent time by the author. 

A fourth edition of Mr. Hatt’s Eptcepium on the Death 


of the Princess Charlotte, with additional Stanzas, is just 
published. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR JANUARY, 1818. 


PROMENADE AND CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 


Rovunp dress, of fine black bombazeen, made high in the 
throat with a collar, which turns back in points considera- 
bly deeper in front, and finishes with a smal! tassel of 
erape; the trimniing of crimped crape, formed into small 
roses. The petticoat is made full, and trimmed with large 
satin roses, placed two together on the bias, and attached 
by a band of crimped crape; long sleeves made rather 
tight, with a pointed cuff, and trimmed to correspond with 
the collar. Ruff, of white crimped crape, very full, and 
quilled in three distinct hems. For walking, or carriage 
costume, over this dress is worn a new and elegant wrap- 
ping cloak, made of grey mole-skin, or fine Bath coating ; 
it descends te the feet, and is wide enough to protect the 
wearer from the inclemency of the weather; itis cut out on 
the shoulders to fit the shape, with a large military cape 
and hood, which folds, being made like the ladies’ chapeaux 
bras, lined and bound with black sarsnet. Shade bonnet 
of fine black cane, embroidered with chenille and velvet 
flowers round the front; the crown, of black satin, very 
full, and high in the back, is made of: cane and chenille 
like the front; the crown is surrounded with a wreath of 
crape and satin flowers, and tied under the chin with a 
broad satin riband. Beaver gloves and shoes. 


EVENING, OR BALL DRESS. 


Black crape dress over a white sarsnet slip; the petti- 
coat made full and Jong, trimmed very elegantly with large 
double rouleaus of black crape, lightly entwined with 
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satin coqueings, inserted with a trimming of white roses 
and black satin leaves; this trimming is truly elegant, the. 
transparency of the crape contrasted with the white roses 
gives it a light and tasteful efect; the body is made short 
in the waist; the bust rounded, and rather low; the under 
part of the body is of black crape to fit the shape, and a 
trimming made in small tucks of white crape to sit hollow 
surrounds the body, surmounted with a narrow black satin 
riband chequered on crape; the sleeve is made of che- 
quered satin riband and white crape, tucked to sit very 
full, and finished with a rich bead fringe, sash of black 
satin riband tied at the back; the scarf of white crape 
embroidered with chenille. Turban, of black crape, 
twisted over a very broad, and richly embroidered jet bead 
bandeau, carelessly tied on the left side, the end trimmed 
with a rich jetfringe, terminating with a jet tassel; on the 
right side, a crape and bead flower of a nouvelle and ele- 
gant form. Jet necklace; white gloves and shoes. 

For these dresses, we are indebted to the taste of Miss 
Macdonald, of 84, Wells-street, Oxford-street. 

The fashionable world gives but little scope forthe in- 
dulgence of fancy at present, yet we must say, that we 
have seldom seen ingenuity and taste more displayed than 
in the form of millinery, dresses, and trimmings, now worn. 
Black and white is frequently intermixed with considerable 
effect ; in some fashionable houses, however, they consider 
the contrast too great, and use black for morning, and 
white for evening dress. We have seen some very elegant 
articles for half-dress parties, consisting of fine white bom- 
bazeen dresses, trimmed with stars of white satin riband 
and crape, placed to form a wave round the petticoat; the 
body is made round and full to fit the shape half high, 
trimmed with crape and riband stars, long sleeves, slashed 
with white satin, and fastened between the slashes with 
crape and riband stars. White crape caps, made with a 
full yeoman crown, the band of which is tastefully orna- 
mented with bands of white satin, a flower of crape and 
satin roses placed on the left side. Small hats, made of 
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satin and velvet formed into points about an inch wide to 
stand out all round the face; on the left side is placed a 
Prussian plume of feathers to hang over to the right side. 
Small bonnets, of the French shape, of black Leghorn, 
trimmed with crape, the fronts of which are trimmed in 
a manner perfectly new; a piece of bias crape cut about 
half a quarter wide, gathered at equal distances, on the 
gathers are placed small roses of crape. This looks un- 
commonly well, and is much more becoming than the full 
quillings lately worn. Small caps, of white crape or muslin, 
are worn under the bonnets. The round cap is more worn 
than the mob; we have seen some made of a large round 
piece of muslin, with drawings, which forms it to fit the 
head; atriple plaiting of crimped crape, or muslin, round 
the face,. tied over the crown, with a broad white sarsnet 
riband, edged with crape, and a large bow of crape edged 
riband on the left side of the crown; ruffs of the French 
shape, very full, composed of crimped crape, or muslin. 
We have observed wreaths of flowers of white and deep 
crimson for the theatre. Pelisses, of fine black cloth, riehly 
braided, and lined with rose coloured sarsnet. In furs, 
swansdown, grey, squirrel, and sable, are used for muffs and 


tippets. 
We have been favoured with the following articles from 


another house— 

A pelisse, composed of fine black cloth, lined with black 
sarsnet, and trimmed with an intermixture of black crape, 
velvet, and chenille. The body is made to fit the shape 
without any fullness ; the waist is very short, and the back 
and shoulders are ornamented by a slight embroidery in 
chenille ; this has a rich effect, and is very becoming to the 
shape. Long sleeves, made something wider than they 
have been lately worn, and finished at the wrist by an em- 
broidery of black velvet leaves on a chenille stalk: they are 
edged with crape. Half sleeve, @ la Frangoise, is com- 
posed of black crape cut out in points, which are edged 
with chenille, a narrow embroidery to correspond with 
the wrist goes round the points; they are all drawn together 
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in the middle of the arm, and fastened by a light knot of 
chenille. The trimming consists of a piece of black crape 
rather more than half a quarter in breadth, which is set on 
very full; it is cut out in oval slashes, under which is velvet; 
the crape round these slashes is disposed in a soft roll, 
and wreathed with chenille. This trimming goes round 
the pelisse, except at the throat. The collar is small, 
rounded in front, and finished both at bottom and top 
by a rouleau of crape wreathed with chenille; between 
these rouleaus, is a row of black velvet leaves, much 
broader than those on the sleeves. This pelisse is alto- 
gether new and strikingly elegant. 

A half-dress fichu of crimped crape; the back plain, 
the front disposed in full quillings; the collar is made to 
fall over, it is large, and ornamented with three rows of 
scollop-shells. These shells are composed of several folds, 
and each fold is edged with black. A row of shells to 
correspond goes down each front. 





COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 

The promenades exhibit at present a great variety of 
dresses; and they are in general, appropriate to the 
season. 

Redingotes, composed of Merino cloth, donnilleties of 
silk, and high dresses, made either of Merino or silk, are 
all in the favour. Redingotes, which were formerly made 
very large and loose, so as to resemble our coachmen’s 
box-coats, are now made in the pelisse form, tight to the 
shape, buttoned down the front ; and with a lappel, which falls 
back, and displays the fichu worn underneath. The sleeves 
have a little fullness, except at the wrist, which is almost 
tight to the arm; the sleeve falls over the hand, nearly 
to the fingers. These redingotes have seldom any trim- 
ming, but they are always short enough to display the 
trimming of the dress worn under them. 

The donnilletie is also a pelisse; they are always made 
in levantine; they button down the front, have a full back, 
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a standing collar, which is open at the throat, and is lined 
with white satin. The front is made to slope a little on 
each side as far as the waist, so as to display the fichu; 
these dresses are always wadded. They are trimmed 
either with the same material, or satin of a shade nearly 
similar; the trimming consists of Spanish puffs, which go 
entirely round the dress, up the sleeve in front of the arm, 
and across an epaulette, which is very short and plain, 
The wrist is ornamented to correspond. 

The high cloth dresses resemble an English riding-habit 
so much that any description of them is unnecessary. 

The crowns of hats have greatly decreased in height, 
but the brims are very large, and they are now generally 
worn very much over the face. Some Merveilleuses, how- 
ever, (so the French term a lady who dresses in an outré 
Stile, or affects a singularity of attire,) have the brims of 
their hats made to come down very low at the sides, and 
to stand out very much from the face over the forehead. 
Marabout feathers are much worn, but some milliners have 
introduced garlands of partridge feathers. Fancy ribands 
are also in great request; they are in general spotted, or 
striped, with velvet. Velvet flowers are also in estimation. 
The favourite materials for hats are silk, beaver, satin, 
and plush. Satin and beaver hats are lined with plush. 
Plush chapeaux are lined with satin or fancy velvet. The 
lining forms, in general, a rouleau at the edge of the brim ; 
the crown is also ornamented, sometimes round the top 
with a piece of the same material, about three inches in 
breadth, which is cut bias, and sewed on very full, so as 
to puff out all round. 

Black velvet toques are in great favour in evening dress ; 
they are now made very low in the crown, which is always 
oval; the velvet is laid on full, except in the middle of the 
crown, which is generally a plain piece; a rouleau of satin, 
or sometimes a narrow band of bugles, goes round the bot- 
tom of the crown, and a full plume of heron’s feathers is 
placed to one side. 
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THE 


: APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
9 an 


t “TTALY, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE,” 
O EncianD! I love thee—wherever I roam, 
t, My heart is still with thee, for thou art my home. 
ly | The Italian may sing of his fields and his bowers, 
v= ' Of skies that are cloudless, and sun-shining hours, 
ré The breezes that play his green valleys among, 
of The Tiber so sweetly meandering along ; 
id His plains of Piedmont, or the Alps’ giddy height, 
d. When Pheebus unfolds his fair curtains of light, 
me | In his chamber of azure, and mounts with a glow, 
is That resplendently shines o’er Lombardie below ; 
Or when calm on his throne to the ocean he goes, 
” And flings his last ray to the blush of the rose: | 
- But what are the charms that a mere climate yields, 
in, Or skies that are lovely, or richness of fields? 
sh. What’s the grandeur of domes, or of buildings sublime, 
he When the picture still shews us the darkness of time, 
Mm ; And the soul-slaving spirit of bigotry flings 
op Its curse on the beautiful order of things! 
m 
as Let Frenchmen delight in the regions of France, | 
In the raptures of music, the song, and the dance, - | | 
Bs; ‘Who, careless to-day what the morrow may bring, | | 
. Like the insects of summer, the birds of the spring, ) 
ys ‘algal é Ay 
the Their gaiety cease not till autumn is past, } 
. And the winter of age overtakes them at last! ' i 
mm Yes! long let them boast of their city so splendid, ! 
“a Where palaces, churches, and brothels, are blended, } 
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Of the boulevards of Paris, the banks of the Seine, 
Of grottoes, and fountains, and gardens between ; 
While they laugh at our country for marshes and bogs, 
And tell us, in sport, ’tis the island of fogs! 

Yes! let them enjoy their satyrical smile— 

We would not exchange our sweet Liberty’s isle, 

Nor part with her favours, and blessings divine, 

For all that’s contain’d from the Poles to the Line! 


O England! my country, if strangers can boast 
Of climate extensive, of mountain, and coast; 
We have surely the land, yes! the land of the brave, 
’Tis the Queen of the islands that dimple the wave, 
We’ve a navy at pleasure, to give to the wind, 
O’er oceans to sail, to no region confin’d ; 
In the blaze of the day, or the light of the star, 
In the whirlwinds of heav’n, or the thunders of war ; 
We've the Athens of learning, for science renown’d, 
For genius, and wisdom, and logic profound ; 
We have views picturesque, every bosom to warm, 
To kindle the poet, the painter to charm, 
Of rocks, and of crags, that are awfully hung, 
Where music, enchanting, her wild harp has strung, 
And still, as the shadows of evening invade, 
Delightfully warbles her sweet serenade ; 
We've the mountains of Cambria, with summits of blue, 
And fam’d Richmond Hill, and the gardens of Kew, 
With the parks, where the votaries of pleasure are seen, 
In the tints of the rainbow on carpets of green. 
And for buildings, we surely can please the desires, 
For look at our theatres, churches, and spires, 
Or the Abbey sublime, that has seen in its day 
Generations extinguish’d, and cent’ries decay ! 
Then turn to the east, and the eye as it falls, 
Shall mark the proud dome, and the cross of St. Paul’s, 
From whose height the philosopher pauses to scan, 
And muse on the wonders of nature and man, 
On the heavens above, with their beautiful glow, 
On the landscape around, and the drama below. 
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But the glitter of images please for a day, 
Like shadows from sun-beams quick fading away ; 


We have charms, O my country! that never will die, 

Whilst the sun in his course rolls his glory on high; 

Tis the deeds of our children, their honour and truth, 

The religion of age, and the virtues of youth, 

Who have hearts that are noble, and strangers to fear, 

Yet when pity invokes them, can melt to a tear, 

And stern in the battle, on ocean or plain, 

But the storm once subsided, are brothers again! 

Oppressive to none, they are equally true 

To Christian, or Mussulman, Pagan, or Jew; 

Then where is the land, like the land of our birth? 

’Tis the nation of nations, the gem of the earth! 
November 4th, 1817. JosePH Hawkins. 


} —-——__-——_-] 
BATTLE HYMN, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER, A YOUNG PRUSSIAN 
SOLDIER, MORTALLY WOUNDED AT THE BATTLE 
f OF JUTERBACK. 











FaTHErR of Earth and Heaven! I call thy name! 

Round me the smoke and shout of battle roll ; 
My eyes are dazzled with the rustling flame ; 

Father! sustain an untried soldier’s soul. 
Or life, or death, whatever be the goal 

That crowns or closes round this struggling hour, 
Thou know’st, if ever from my spirit stole 

One deeper pray’r, ’twas that no cloud might low’r 

On my young fame!—O, hear! God of eternal pow’r! 


God! thou art merciful,—the wintry storm, 

The cloud that pours the thunders from its womb, 
But shew the sterner grandeur of thy form ; 

Phe lightnings, glancing thro’ the midnight gloom, 
To Faith’s raised eye as calm as lovely, come 

As splendours of the autumnal evening star, 
As roses shaken by the breeze’s plume, 

When like cool incense comés the dewy air, 

And on the golden wave, the sunset burns afar, 
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God! thou art mighty.—At thy footstool bound, 7 
Are gazing to thee, Chance, and Life, and Death, 
Nor in the Angel-circle flaming round, 
Nor in the million worlds that blaze beneath, 
Is one that can withstand thy wrath’s hot breath. 
Woe in thy frown,—in thy smile victory ! 
Hear my last prayer!—I ask no mortal wreath ; 
Let but these eyes my rescu’d country see, 
Then take my Spirit all,—Omnipotent! to thee. > 








Now for the fight,—now for the cannon-peal,— 
Forward,—thro’ blood, and toil, and cloud, and fire ; 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of steel, 
The volley’s roll, the rockets blasting spire ; 
* They shake,—like broken waves their squares retire, 
On them, Hussars!—Now give the rein and heel ;— 
Think of the orphan’d child, the murder’d sire, 
Earth cries for blood!—in thunder on them wheel. 
This hour to Europe’s fate shall set the triumph seal! 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


PLL IAPS 
Tecum, utinam, longe sociarem tempora vite, 
Inque tuo caderet nostra senecta sinu! 


COLO L LIL 





On! sacred is this hour to me, 
And holy this returning day, . 
When first I saw the bonny ee 
Of Her I love so far away! 
The summer gale was passing by, 
And meekly rose the star of e’en, 
When first I heard the half-press’d sigh, 
Which stole her timid lips between. 








That star again has shed its light 
On yonder high and western brae, 
Though I have never heard this night 
Of Her I love so far away! 
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And yet, in all his course, the sun 
But few who bloom so fair can see; 
I know he cannot visit one, 
Though fairer far, so dear to me! 


How weary ’tis to watch his ray 
Slow rising from the purpled sea, 
And sigh to think another day 
But lights a desart world to me! 
How sad to waste life’s sweetest prime 
Still sickening for deferred joy, 
To speed the lingering flight of Time, 
And all the present hours destroy ! 





Too soon some fleeting years will tear 
The blossoms from this youthful tree; 
Nip all the bloom which now I bear, 
And I a wither’d trunk shall be. 
But ere the pride of Spring is fled, 
Were yon protectless ivy mine, 
How pleas’d my willing boughs would spread, 
How fond her circling arms entwine! 





While yet the summer sun was high, 
Her love would yield me borrow’d grace; 
And I, beneath the wintry sky, 
Would court more fondly her embrace: 
And when the last o’erwhelming shower 
This torn and leafless stem shall beat, 
Her tears would make life’s closing hour 
Than all in life itself more sweet ! ANON. 


FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


WHEN youth’s first op’ning beam appear’d, 
When rainbow scenes each path endear’d, 
And all was bliss below ; 
Though rapture’s glances warm’d mine eye, 
For others’ griefs Id still a sigh, 
A tear for others’ woe. 
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I pluck’d the fragrant buds of Spring; 
And hail’d the insect’s painted wing 
At early breath of morn;— 
Alas! joy faded ere its noon, 
The rose-bud wither’d, oh! too soon— 
But left the piercing thorn! 





Young love with bliss adorn’d my life— 
The dearest bride, the happiest wife, 
That bless’d the nuptial tie— 
Till crimson war's relentless hand 
Mow’d down each joy that love had plann’d, 
And saw pale rapture die ! 


Beneath the scorching sigh of grief, 

Fell, wither’d, ev’ry verdant leaf 
That deck’d the fading wreath, 

Closed ev’ry page that erst was sought ; 

Absorb’d was ev'ry milder thought, 
And Hope forgot to breathe. 


Yet once again my harp may tell 

The dreary, long, and sad farewell 
That dew’d its pensive string ; 

Yes! once again the numbers sound, 

And once again, perhaps, I’ve found 
The bliss that fancies bring. 





Awake, sweet lyre! again awake, 
The zest of lov’d remembrance take 
To charm the sense of pain ; 
Let mem’ry pause on former bliss, 
Let life re-gain an hour like this 
To bless the minstrel-strain. 
December, 1817. 
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SONG. 


ALWAYS ranging—always changing, : 
Doubtful, wav'ring like the wind, 

Certain never, fickle ever, | 
Such is faithless woman’s mind! 


Playful, pleasing—fretful, teazing, 
Whimpering for each silly toy, 
3 Sighing, dying—laughing, crying, 
Such is woman’s light employ ! 


q Siren pleasure, without measure, 
q Giddy fashion, foolish strife— 
re These preluding, these concluding, 
Such is lovely woman’s life! 


5th October, 1817. Harr. 


SONNET,—To THE EveENING STar. 
PPPEL ET 


By J. M. LACEY, 


CLIPLLIF 


Haru! placid orb of peace!—thy gentle ray 
Is dear to sorrow’s anguish-breathing heart 
q Which shuns the splendid beam of bright-ey’d day, 
4 And woos thy holy hour to sooth its smart: 
For then the wand’rer, silent and alone, 
Can pour his pray’r of penitence to Heav'n; 
i Can breathe, unheard by worldly ears, his moan; 
a Confess his faults, and hope to be forgiv’n! 
ie: ' To thee his pensive eye will turn its gaze, i 
Thy form seen dimly through repentant tears: 
But thoughts of Him who form’d Heav’n’s starry maze, 
Shall dry the drops of woe, and calm his fears«— 
Farewell! bright star! still may thy office be 
To sooth the pang of pain,—the sob of misery! 


reac ee yea ae aS PORE ME aT : 
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ENIGMA. 


’'Twas whisper’d in Heaven, ’twas mutter’d in Hell, 
And echo caught softly the sounds as they fell ; 

In the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 

And the depth of the ocean its pressure confest ; 

’T was seen in the lightning, ’twas heard in the thunder, 
Twill be found in the spheres when they’re riven asunder ; 
’T was allotted to man in his earliest breath, 

It assists at his birth, and attends at his death, 

It resides in his happiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth; 

In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 

But sure to be lost in the prodigal heir ; 

It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 

And tho’ unassuming with monarchs is crown’d; 
Without it the soldier or sailor may roam; 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from home; 

In the whispers of conscience its voice may be found, 
Nor e’er in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d ; 


*T will soften the heart, and tho’ deaf to the ear, 
Twill make it acutely and instantly hear ; 

In the shade let it rest, like a beautiful flower ! 
Oh! breathe on it softly, it dies in an hour. 





oe 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have to acknowledge several contributions on the death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, but none that we consider worthy that melancholy and 
deeply-interesting occasion. Amongst others, a printed ‘* Monody” has 
been sent us, which is modestly stated to have been * universally admired ;” 
from this gencrad rule, we, however, beg leave to form an exception, and 
to tell the Author that, in addition to many other defects, he has been 
guilty of the grossest plagiarism. 

Our poetical department was already occupied when *‘ Lines on reading 


the Prisoner of Chillon,” and the favors of Mr. Fiest, came to hand. They 
will be duly attended to. 


We were much flattered by the contents of —’s letter, and are 
extremely sorry that the lateness of its arrival precluded us from the 
possibility of obliging her. 

Charades and Enigmas are by no means prohibited from our pages, but 
they must at all times be very superior to some that we have recently 
received, 


** Pick and Chuse,” a Tale, shall appear in our next. 
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